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ETIENNE DINET, PAINTER OF THE ORIENT 

The work of Etienne Dinet, the Orientalist, stands conspicuous, 
unique among the productions of present-day French artists. No 
other painter has evidenced such an intimate knowledge of the East; 
no one has caught and recorded 
with such fidelity the spirit of 
the Orient — people, topography, 
atmosphere, everything in his 
canvases is true to fact; no one 
has so vitalized his pictures with 
the breath that is not of the 
Occident. Others have essayed 
the same task with halting, often 
ludicrous, results — they have 
given us transcripts of the East 
from an Occidental standpoint. 
Dinet gives us the East as an 
Oriental sees it. In the one case 
we have the impression, as false 
as it is fleeting, of a stranger, 
little familiar with his subject; 
in Dinet's case we have the work 
of a man who by study and res- 
idence has literally made himself 
an Oriental, and who sees and 
feels the East as an Oriental 
must naturally see and feel it. 

It is little wonder, therefore, that the work of this, artist when first 
shown in Paris should have evoked the most hostile criticism; that 
he should have been assailed with ridicule and sarcasm; that he should 
have been literally deluged with the well-meaning but injudicious 
advice of pictorial wiseacres whose ignorance permitted them to see 
in his canvases only a sensational show. But, born as he was in 
Paris, and bred as he was in the traditions of the Parisian art world, 
Dinet was not to be swerved from his ambition. That ambition was 
to paint the East so that his pictures should be something more than 
a Frenchman's idea or observation of the country and its life. He 
knew the radical step he was taking; he was perfectly aware that he 
would have to break down time-honored conventions, and would have 
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to do it at the price of jibes and jeers. But he was convinced of the 
false note in the pictures of the East in vogue, and was determined to 
introduce into the salons something more genuinely Oriental. He 
has proved himself strong enough of character to carry out his 
resolution, which is the more noteworthy in view of opposition met. 
It might be stated here at the outset that no artist of the day who 




JEUNES FILLES DANSANT ET CHANTANT 
By Etienne Dinet 

has evinced a taste for the wild scenes and the still wilder life Dinet 
has been wont to depict has been quite so well equipped for the work 
undertaken. It was pointed out in an article in Brush and Pencil 
a few months ago that he was one of the leading spirits in the little 
coterie of Parisian painters who set themselves the task of reforming 
and regenerating the art of France. Dinet, Cresson, Menard, Simon, 
Desvallieres, Prinet, and Cottet — these are all great names in the 
artistic annals of latter-day France; great in actual achievement, and 
still greater in hope and promise. They all had to start hampered 
by the traditions of the schools, and they all had to break their 
shackles; they all at first claimed allegiance to some master and in 
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pursuance of their natural development were forced to disclaim their 
allegiance and assert themselves. Their tastes, their interests, their 
methods, were divergent; but they all passed through virtually the 
same stages. ,They, in a sense, were all heretics, and like heretics 
in other fields of interest, they were strong men. Accident or predi- 
lection turned Dinet's attention toward the East., and he became the 




LE FILS D'UN SAINT MARABOUT PORTE* EN TRIOMPHE PAR LA FOULE 
By Etienne Dinet 

Orientalist of the group, conferring thus great honor on his nation's art. 
Before dwelling further on the artist and the secret of his success 
and power, it might be well to give some idea of the essential charac- 
ter of his art. For this purpose his remarkable picture *' Joseph and 
the Wife of Potiphar" will answer as well as any other. This is not 
a new theme to art, but Dinet's conception is certainly novel. It is, 
however, the novelty that inheres in truth that is not familiar. The 
painter depicts a beautiful oasis, studded with date-trees whose arched 
tops make a sort of bouquet of verdure. The night is clear and the 
sky blue. The suggestion of landscape gives all the characteristics of 
the country. In the center a fire casts its ruddy glow on fifteen girls 
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frere et sgeur 

By Etienne Dinet 



who sit or 
recline 
on the 
ground. 
All are 
decked in 
the bril- 
liant vest- 
ments so 
dear to 
ch i ldren 
of nature 
— belts 
around 
their 
waists, silk 
handker- 
chiefs 
on their 
heads, 
jewels on 

their hands and arms, rings in their ears, bands about their ankles. 
Their bodies and faces are bronzed by the sun and firm from the 
activity natural to a free, unconventional life. Their faces, pretty, 
wild, and expressive, are framed in heavy black locks. All these 
are accessories to the two central figures — the wife of Potiphar, love- 
lorn and ardently wooing, and Joseph, indifferent, cold, apparently 
disgusted with the advances made to him. The wiles and arts of the 
bevy of girls are employed by the erring wife to enforce the seduction 
of her own charms, and so eager are these helpers in their imposed 
task that they cut their fingers while cutting fruit and sweetmeats. 
It is a picture of barbaric splendor, depicting a phase of morals 
common enough in rude times and a type of people who readily and 
openly yield to natural impulses. Nothing is exaggerated for effect, 
nothing is suppressed from prudery or social convention. It is a bit 
of the real life of the people portrayed set in its proper environment. 
When one beholds the picture the impression received is so deep that 
recognition of the essential truth of everything depicted is imperative. 
The landscape, the figures, the accessories, unite to make a living 
whole. The girls have the complexions of children and the eyes 
of animals. . There is the suggested odor of the oasis and the odor 
of the garments. There is the mobility of motion at once graceful and 
tense. And over all is the mystic atmospheric envelope of the night. 
The spectator has forced upon him the conviction that the artist had 
a complete feeling of the scene. Such an impression imparted to the 
beholder could only come from an equally deep impression received by 
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the artist. Dinet forgot himself in the intensity of his impression and in 
his effort to record it; and as a consequence the spectator forgets the 
artist in the enjoyment or the wonderment of the scene depicted. 

Here, then, is the secret of the great Orientalist's power. The 
painter's art is his religion, and every picture springs from conviction. 
He is close to fact, he brooks no intermediary. He renounced every 
thought of commercialism when he rebuked his critics and rejected 
the counsel of his advisors. A type of work rejected and reviled, but 
persisted in from the conviction on the part of the artist that it was 
the right thing to do, comes pretty nearly to art for art's sake. And 
that is the essential characteristic of Dinet's efforts. 

As will be seen from the accompanying illustrations Dinet is not a 
hobbyist except on the general lines of Orientalism. There is noth- 
ing morose, nothing savoring of levity, nothing indicating a prone- 
ness to the tragic in his art. He is as open to one impression as to 
another. He pictures the love feast dominated by seductive passion, 
and the vengeance of a cruel people that is nothing less than horrible 
in its brutality; he presents children at play, and dancing girls in the 
task of entertainment; portraits and tribal types. And in everything 
he does he speaks — in pigment — as one having authority. 

As a matter of fact Dinet, in a large measure, has become one of 
the strange people he loves to paint. He lives half his time in Paris 
and the other half in the Orient, and he has acquired the faculty of 
adapting 
himself to 
his shifting 
environ- 
ment. In 
Paris he is 
modest and 
unassum- 
ing, com- 
panionable 
and thor- 
oughly the 
man of the 
world; in 
the camps 
and towns 
of his favor- 
ite models 
he looks 
and acts the 
Arab chief. 
He has a ENF ants jouant 

Very pro- By Etienne Dinet 
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nounced face, smiling but strong, indicative at once of his refined 
and poetic nature and his firm, virile character. The man is well 
exemplified in his friendships. Two of them have become nothing 
less than historical — that for Maurice Potter and that for Marius 




RAOUACHA 
By Etienne Dinet 

Perret. One of these comrades and fellow-artists lies buried in the 
sands of Harrar, and the other rests in the cinders at the foot of the 
volcano of Java. The attachment of these three men was noted; each 
was proud of the others and all gloried in their mutual helpfulness. 
The obstinacy of Dinet's disposition has been his safeguard, and 
at the same time it had led him into no end of perplexing difficulties. 
It is this that caused him to ignore his hostile critics and reject the 
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ill-considered advice of his friends — thus preserving intact his ambi- 
tion and his determination, which have made him the leading Orient- 
alist among modern painters. On the other hand, it is this that has 
led him into many mistakes and contradictions. He has been wont 
to begin a scheme of composition or coloring and carry it out to the 
end, irrespective of where it led him. If he made a mistake he was 
always willing to admit it 
and stand by the conse- 
quences. From the out- 
set of his career he has 
been especially fond of an- 
alytical studies, and these 
have proved the basis of 
much of his best work. 
Especially is this the case 
with atmospheric effects. 
Following Apres Belly, 
Guillaumet, and Fomentin 
he has essayed one of the 
hardest problems a painter 
ever encountered — to de- 
pict the splendors of tropic 
skies, not merely the light 
of the sky, but the light as 
it affects the bodies on 
which it falls. In these 
efforts it is safe to say he 
has accomplished what no 
other painter has. 

A little consideration 
will show the greatness 
of Dinet's achievement. 
The greatest painters of 
France are those of the 
north, where all the at- portrait de sliman-ben-ibrahim 

, . rr ca By Etienne Dinet 

mosphenc effects are soft 

which effects be it said are easy to attain. In the Orient these 

atmospheric effects are hard, and the difficulty of attaining them so 
as to make a picture at once strong and pleasing is almost insuper- 
able. m Nevertheless, what Rousseau and Corot, Daubigny and Troy- 
on, Millet and Manet, f accomplished in the north of France, Dinet 
has accomplished in practically like measure under torrid skies. 
This feat alone is sufficient to crown his efforts with glory. Among 
the long list of works illustrating this wonderful ability one may 
mention "Terrasses de Laghouat," which found a place in the Lux- 
embourg, and "Midi en Juillet a Bou Saada." 
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JEUX D'ENFANTS 
By Etienne Dinet 

The adverse criticism excited by his work when Dinet first began 
to exhibit his Oriental pictures has its humorous side. The friends 
who sought to discourage him did not comprehend the breadth and 
depth of the man's study. They forgot — or did not know — that he 
was painting from fact, while they were producing canvases, taking 
their subjects from books and their costumes from the theaters. But 
Dinet was an Orientalist, completely conversant with all the traditions 
of the schools. Without renouncing or contemning his academical 
training, or animadverting on his critics and detractors, he kept per- 
sistently at work, ever broadening his knowledge of his chosen people 
and country, and developing his own ability in transferring his impres- 
sions to his canvases. There was but one end to such intelligent 
effort — and that was the success which his work merited and which 
was finally recognized. 

It should be said, also, that Dinet has enjoyed exceptional facili- 
ties and opportunities in the East. It was his good fortune to gain 
the friendship of Sliman-ben-Ibrahim, a chief of one of the less known 
African tribes, a tribe as simple and austere among the natives as the 
Quakers are among civilized peoples. These Africans, moreover, 
were physically of pure type, and they adhered with nothing less 
than reverence to their old habits and observances. They were, there- 
fore, excellent models for the painter's use. It chanced that in the 
tribal wars that were constantly waged among the natives, Sliman 
saved Dinet's life, a circumstance that brought the men together inti- 
mately, and resulted in almost unlimited opportunities being offered 
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to the artist. Sliman, be it said, later accompanied Dinet to Paris, 
in which center of art and culture he excited very marked interest. 

The relations thus established with the natives gradually made the 
artist little less than one of their own number. His knowledge of 
their habits of thought and action, their work and play, their beliefs 
and history, their personal appearance, and the topographical pecu- 
liarities of their haunts became so intimate that he was able in large 
measure to dispense with actual sittings and adopt a method of pro- 
cedure more free and independent. Instead of painting actual scenes 
he relied more and more on his studies. Thus in his later work he 
has not given us literal transcripts of scenes, but has recorded impres- 
sions, in which he has felt at liberty to manipulate his accessories to 
suit his purpose. His later pictures, therefore, are in a sense ideal; 
that is, they are more or less fanciful compositions, which are never- 
theless dominated by an absolutely correct sense of the actual. Of 
pictures of this class may be mentioned "Charmeur de Viperes," 
shown at the Salon of 1890, "Jeu de la Poudre," "Soir du Rhama- 
dan," "L'Air £tait Embrase," "La Courtisane," and many another. 
These are not transcripts of actual scenes, but records of impressions, 
received it may be at divers times, and unified into individual pictures. 

That the friendship between the artist and Sliman has had an 
immense influence on Dinet's art there can be no question. An 
occasional glimpse of a new scene or an occasional contact with a 
new people cannot be productive of great art. The pictures of the 




LA VENGEANCE DES ENFANTS D'ANTAR 
By Etienne Dinet 
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Orient by the many artists who have essayed these subjects sufficiently 
prove this. They are like an Englishman's view of France, or. a 
Frenchman's view of America. They bear the same relation to the 
actual that a stage walk does to a natural gait, or stage tears to actual 
sorrow. Dinet, thanks to Sliman, became one of his tribe. He had 
forced upon him the contrast between the conventional life of civili- 
zation and the free life of his African friends; and thus he had made 
patent to Jbim the difference between existing schools of painting— 
as, for instance, that of David— and the school which he wished to 
inaugurate. The absence of conventionalism among the natives js 
responsible for the extreme novelty Europeans have found in Dinet's 

work. ':;. , 

A characteristic incident must close this article. Dinet s 
"Othello," shown in the Salon of 1896, was deemed a picture of 
wonderful originality and power. There had been any number of 
canvases depicting the scene in which the Moor kills the hapless 
Desdemona— but none like this, none giving the life, the spirit, the 
brute ferocity. Others had been feats of the imagination; this was 
an Othello of the African wilds, wreaking vengeance in the African 
way. In the one the imagination of the painter dominated the can- 
vas; in this of Dinet we have fact, and the cleverness or genius of the 
artist is forgotten. Sliman in this instance was Dinet's model, and 
he enacted the scene for the painter in its true environment. 

And so with Dinet's other Oriental pictures. He has realized the 
beauty and truth of the actual. He has done what other painters of 
Eastern scenes have failed to do— he has forgotten his early training, 
he has forgotten the schools of painting, he has forgotten the conven- 
tions of civilized life. Others have remembered— they have seen 
only a difference of complexion, costume, landscape. These they 
have sought to express in terms of former efforts. Consequently 
they have given barbaric scenes minus genuine barbaric life. Dinet 
has entered into the life he sought to depict, and has caught its true 
spirit Frederick W. Morton. 
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all understand how art is possible to all men at all times and every- 
where. The habit of finding your life in your work — that is the first 
requisite for the artist. There is another; that is, a ceaseless and 
insatiable love of order. Whether it takes the forms of logic and 




ESCLAVE DE LA PASSION ET LUMIERE DES YEUX 
By Etienne Dinet 

reason, which appeal to the mind, or the forms of balance rhythm, 
and harmony, which appeal to the senses. As an artist, it is your 
ceaseless endeavor to create harmony where there is discord. What 
to do? There lies the wisdom of life. How to do it? There lies 
the power and the joy of life. 

Learning how to do it means in all cases technical exercises, tech- 
nical practice, leading to technical skill and ability. I know that it 
has been argued that technical exercises have no place in elementary 
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have no idea of it. They cannot tell you what it is, because it cannot 
be told. Those things can only be done, and they should be done. 
There is a scholarship in gymnastics, in music, in construction, 
modeling, carving, drawing, and painting — a scholarship those old 
fogies cannot at all understand or appreciate, for it lies altogether 
outside of their experience. The history of art. They know some- 
thing about that, because it lies in the terms of language, but of works 




JOSEPH ET LA FEMME DU POTIPHAR— A FRAGMENT 
By Etienne Dinet 

of art, except as they exist in the forms of language or literature, of 
these they know nothing. Dear old fogies! they will pass away with 
their generation and men with a larger experience, a wider knowledge, 
a more varied training and ability, will come to take their places; but 
I have a tender feeling for that old-fashioned, now obsolete, scholar- 
ship, so definite within its limits, so finished, so fine. 

I cannot let it pass without a word of affection, a word of regret. 
It will never come back to us. But we shall have something better, 
and what a difference it will make everywhere when all the principal 
and typical arts have the place they ought to have in the preparatory 
schools. You would like to have a school for advanced and profes- 
sional practice in the arts, but that is impossible under existing con- 



